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MEXICO AND THE PROTECTORATE. 


WE will briefly consider the present condition of the Mexican peo- 
ple, and then attempt to show, first, that the United States has no 
right to establish a Protectorate over them; secondly, that, if she 
had the right, it would be inexpedient for her to attempt exercise it. 

For the last thirty years the country has been a field in which 
ambitious generals have marshaled their forces and fought for 
their own personal advancement. During that time the changes 
in her government have been so numerous, that to follow them in 
their bloody details and describe accurately the various revolutions 
by means of which they have been effected, would be a work of 
supererogation., 

She has thrown off the yoke of Spain, put down the despotism 
of Iturbide, and established instead a Republican form of govern- 
ment. Revolutions occur more frequently of late, but as they grow 
more frequent they become less sanguinary. Where formerly 
armies, containing fifty or a hundred thousand men, were arrayed 
against one another, now neither of the Presidents that contend 
for the government of the country, can bring into the field more 


than four or five thousand men, and these are kept together with 
the greatest difficulty. Meanwhile her population has been con- 
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stantly increasing, from which we perceive that the armies are not 
becoming smaller on account of the extermination of the people; 
but that the people are growing weary of this ceaseless contention 
and are beginning to feel that they suffer all the inconveniences 
which result from it, while their leaders alone reap the benefit. 
Before a people can be truly and permanently free, they must 
learn to sacrifice somewhat of their personal and sectional interests 
and prejudices, for the good of the body politic. They must learn 
wisdom by experience, internal and foreign. The masses must 
become convinced that too much liberty is but the worst of des- 
potisms; “acquire courage by misfortunes overcome,” and rely 
upon themselves, trusting more to the ballot-box than the 
bayonet. When the Mexicans are willing to do this, then, and 
not before, will that distracted country experience the blessings of 
peace and be restored to her ancient prosperity and magnificence. 
The only nation by whom they are threatened from without is 
Spain. A people to whom they once held allegiance, but whose yoke 
they threw off thirty years since ; and although that government 
has always been desirous of regaining the ascendancy over them, all 
its endeavors to accomplish that end have hitherto proved abortive. 
If the Mexicans have for thirty years successfully and easily main- 
tained their nationality against the encroachments and intrigues of 
the Spanish government ; if they could succeed in rescuing their 
country from Spanish oppression when Castilian soldiers held pos- 
session of her strongest citadels; when there was a strong party 
under Spanish influence and in favor of Spanish rule ;—what just 
ground is there to fear that she will now fall a prey to that govern- 
ment, when circumstances are reversed? when there is not a 
foreign soldier in the country; when the rotten and despicable 
dynasty of Spain has need of all its resources to protect Cuba from 
Yankee fillibusterism, and maintain the supremacy over its own 
subjects, and keep them from proclaiming open rebellion at their 
acts of tyranny and oppression? While the Mexicans, if divided 
into factions hostile in every other respect, are, at least, united in 
their determination to resist, by force of arms, the invasion of their 


country by Spain or any other power. 
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That they would unite in defence of their common rights is 
evident from the spirit they have ever manifested towards the 
mother country since their separation, and the manner in which 
they have acted during the war with this country. 7 

Such being the condition of the Mexican people, and their rela- 
tion to foreign powers, “ought the United States to establish a 
protectorate over Mexico?” Now we have seen that they can, 
unassisted, maintain their nationality ; and moreover we have not 
been officially called on to interfere. And it is notorious that the 
clergy, and consequently a large portion of the inhabitants, are 
irreconcilably opposed to any such action on the part of our 
government. Then what right has the United States to establish 
such a protectorate? International law does not grant the right; 
for among nations, non-interference is the rule. 

The exceptions to this rule may be reduced to two, and even 
these have reference to extreme cases. 

First. Either where a people, overpowered and held in awe by 
superior forces, are oppressed by a foreign despotism; or where, 
the legitimate government, forgetting alike the source from 
whence it originally derived its authority, and the end for which 
it was instituted, forces upon its subjects laws which are unjust in 
their nature, and cruel and pernicious in their effects. 

But Mexico is free from foreign invasion, and her government, 
with a small army and empty treasury, is incapable of forcing cruel 
and oppressive laws upon ten millions of freemen. Even if it can 
be shown that the Mexican government has violated this exception, 
she has not done so more than any of the Central and South 
American States, nor so flagrantly as France, Spain, or Austria, 
and most of the other European nations. Hence if the United 
States has a right to interfere with her government on the ground 
of the violation of this exception, we must grant her power to 
interfere with the internal affairs of these South American and 
European Powers. 

Secondly. If the institutions of our country and the vital 
interests of her inhabitants are greatly endangered by the present 
state of affairs in Mexico, then not only would we have the right, 
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but it would be the duty of the United States to take such 
measures as might be necessary to vindicate the honor of our 
nation and turn aside the impending peril. That our institutions 
are not endangered by the present state of affairs in that country 
is, we think, self-evident. Nor are the “vital interests” of our 
citizens endangered to that extent which would warrant any inter- 
ference on our part. Our interests are but negatively affected. 
The mere fact that the establishment of a stable government in 
Mexico would, by the increase of commerce, be to our advantage, 
does not confer upon us the right to assume a protectorate over 
that country. 

To acknowledge such a right would not only destroy all con- 
fidence among nations, but deprive the weaker States of all security. 

Americans “domiciled” in the country, are, according to the 
law of nations, sanctioned by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, liable to all the inconveniences arising from 
the disordered state of the country, that the natives themselves 
are. And we have no more right to interfere on their account 
than in behalf of the Mexicans. 

If the government de facto, which the United States has 
always considered the legitimate government, has disregarded the 
interests of those of our citizens who are temporarily in the country, 
subjected them to unnecessary inconveniences, “ robbed and mur- 
dered them,” and refused to disavow the same and make full and 
ample restitution to the utmost extent in her power, then we 
should take indemnity for the past into our own hands, and inflict 
such punishment upon the offending parties as may be necessary to 
prevent a repetition of the same. But there is no evidence to show 
that the Mexican government has so acted. If that government 
cannot prevent its own enemies from subjecting our citizens to 
serious inconveniences, it becomes our duty to send a sufficient 
force there to protect our own citizens; not Mexico. 

The next great question and final, is, would it be expedient for the 
United States to establish a Protectorate over Mexico ? 

It would be a departure from the settled policy of our govern- 
ment; which has always maintained the strictest neutrality, not 
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only in reference to the wars that have time and again devastated 
and convulsed Europe, but also in respect to the intestine broils 
and revolutions that have ever disturbed the tranquility of the 
Southern countries of the New World. 

If we refused to give assistance to the Greeks ; a people to whom 
we are so deeply indebted for our literature and knowledge of the 
arts, when they were bravely trying to defend themselves against 
the cruel tyranny of their conquerors, and “had but one alter- 
native, either to be carried captive into a strange land or suffer 
extermination at home;” if we could turn a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of the noble Poles, and be unmoved by the eloquence of 
Kossuth in behalf of his suffering countrymen ; if our wisest states- 
men declared that our duty to ourselves, our Constitution, and 
humanity, required that we should not interfere in the affairs of the 
Yucatanese, when their government requested us to take temporary 
possession of the country, and put a stop to the war of races which 
was raging there with such terrific violence as to threaten the 
extermination of the white race within her borders; what reason 
can we now assign for establishing a Protectorate over ten 
millions of the most heterogeneous people in the world ; when they 
are not oppressed by a foreign despotism, and when no war of 
races is raging in their midst, but who are fighting solely for their 
own personal advancement, and that of their respective leaders. 
A people, the large majority of whom have ever held aloof from the 
fierce contests which have so often disturbed the tranquility of 
their country, and remained quietly at home while “the army has 
made and overthrown constitutions, conferred favors and dis- 
franchised them at pleasure.” 

It is impossible not to see the pernicious consequences which 
might result to our Union from such a policy. But, apart from 
this consideration, if we attempt to establish a Protectorate over 
Mexico, we must pursue one of two courses. We must either 
support the present Constitution, overthrow and subdue all the 
opposing factions, and enforce obedience to its principles; or 
annul that Constitution, put down ali the cliques that now disturb 
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the peace of the country, and upon their common ruin erect a new 
government. 

If we adopt the former course, we unite all the opponents of the 
Constitution against us and immediately become involved in war. 
Moreover, the Mexican Constitution declares that “ the religion of 
Mexico is the Catholic-Apostolic, Roman.” Would it not be incom- 
patible with the dignity and character of our country, and contrary 
to the spirit and teachings of our Constitution, to furnish men and 
money to impose upon any people a Constitution containing such 
a clause as that; to put down those endeavoring to overthrow it, 
and to prevent their rebelling against it in future. But if we 
attempt to erase that clause we at once convert the whole clergy, 
who compose the intellect, wealth, and only true power in Mexico, 
into implacable enemies. The people, aroused from their usual 
lethargy by the machinations of the Church will resist our approach 
with the ardor and pertinacity which religious fanaticism always 
imparts. We shall thus become enemies, not friends; conquerors, 
not deliverers. 

When the Archbishop of Mexico would no longer countenance 
the acts of Iturbide, his despotism was overthrown and a Repub- 
lican form of government established instead. During the late war, 
when the treasury was bankrupt, and their army on the point of 
annihilation, the government attempted, by the sale of Church 
property, to procure the means to make good the defence of their 
capital against the approach of the Americans. Immediately the 
Archbishop thundered forth his anathemas against the “ enemies of 
the Church ;” the cathedrals were hung in mourning ; marriage, 
baptismal, and funeral services dispensed with, and in a few weeks 
the government was overthrown and another established, although 
the country was, at the time, invaded by a foreign army. 

So that, follow which ever course we may, we will inevitably 
become involved in an embarassing war. Nor do the antecedents 
of the Mexican people afford a very pleasing prospect for speedy 
adjustment of the difficulties. The whites are Castilians, “ the 
most pertinacious race in existence ;” whose boast it is that their 
ancestors rescued Spain from the dominion of the Moors, after a 
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war of centuries; and who themselves fought twenty year’s against 
the mother country, and ceased only when success crowned their 
While the mixed races, although cowardly by nature, 
have become inured to scenes of bloodshed and inhumanity, and are 
said to be remarkable for their powers of endurance. But should 
Spain or Catholic France take sides with them against the United 
States, the condition of Mexico would indeed be deplorable, 
since she would not only suffer from internal revolution but foreign 
In the present exhausted condition of Mexico, it would 
be impossible by any species of taxation, however refined, to wring 
sufficient money from her citizens to defray the expenses of the 
war ; while our own financial affairs are far from being in so pros- 
perous a condition as to warrant the unavoidable expenditure of so 
many millions of dollars. Even if we could defray the expenses of 
the war, by taxing a people over whom we have no legal control, 
are the circumstances such that they would justify us in thus 
exposing the flower of our youth to the virulent diseases and 
scorching sun of Mexico, through whose agency thousands would 
be annually swept away or forced to return with ruined constitu- 
tions? But suppose all these difficulties overcome and the country 
completely subdued. “How would it be possible to establish a 
free and independent government in Mexico under the authority 
and protection of her conquerors? Wecan conceive of a military 
despotism being thus established, but a Republican form of govern- 


endeavors. 


invasion. 


ment must have its source in the spontaneous desires of the people.” 
Such being the case, call it by whatever name you may, it will be 
in reality but a conquered province. Now the holding of subject 
provinces has always proved fatal to Republics. Of this Rome and 
Athens afford striking and melancholy examples. If we do not 
take warning by their fate, but blindly follow the same course 
which they pursued, what right have we to hope that we shall be 
exempt from the dangers into which they fell, and “ that their end 
may not be our end?” In this case the transition would be easy. 

The immense patronage of the President would be so greatly 
increased by the military and civil patronage placed at his com- 


mand, that he would have it in his power to control in a measure 
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the other branches of the government, and thus our institutions 
and the vital interests of our citizens will indeed be endangered, 


thus ruining ourselves and ot benefiting Mexico. 
ST. P, 


NAVESINK HIGHLANDS. 


Wir an appreciation of the beautiful and picturesque in nature, 
which does him credit, Cooper selected the scene of that weird and 
strangely fascinating tale, yclept the Water-Witch. 

Yet his description, magnificent as it is, would now hardly be 
recognised as applying to these old ocean-beaten hills; for many 
years have rolled away since the time which he chose to picture 
forth, in his own simple yet exquisitely beautiful language, this 
romantic and most lovely region. 

A great change has indeed here taken place. Then the appear- 
ance of a ship was rare, and something very extraordinary. Now 
gigantic and splendid steamers, beautiful clippers, and large heavy 
packets, to say nothing of brigs, schooners and tugs, are hourly 
coming in and departing from the Bay. 

In the neighboring waters, the red-man’s canoe has given place 
to all kinds of small craft, from the symmetrical yacht and graceful 
sailboat down to the clumsy bateau of the fisherman. On the site 
of the old Indian wigwams are erected magnificent villas and 
stately mansions; and everywhere the deep solitudes of the forest 
have given place to teeming fields and luxuriant vallies. But this 
great and surprising change—for great and surprising it is—has 
not marred, as is frequently the case, but improved the scenery 
around, 

From that lofty steep which forms a promontory, with the 
waters of the Raritan Bay on one side and the inlet which divides 
Sandy Hook from the mainland, on the other, a prospect of unsur- 
passed beauty and magnificence is presented to the admiring eye 


on a Summer’s opening day. 
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Far away to the north, through the hazy blue, the spires and 
cupolas of the great Metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, gilded 
and burnished by the golden rays of lovely Aurora, recall to mind 
the magnificent palaces and turreted cities, dimly seen, told of in 
oriental tale. 

On either side of the portal, through which the majestic Hudson 
rolls its life-bearing waters, stands in grim silence the frowning 
guardians of the Empire City. The blue heights of Staten Island 
seem to kiss the azure vault above, and then roll away in undulating 
swells to the South. 

The low and evergreen pines of Long Island, dotted here and 
there with beautiful villas, and the glistening beach, stretch away 
towards the rising sun as far as the eye can reach. The Raritan 
Bay seems like a lake of molten silver, undisturbed by tide, by 
wind, and wave. In the Cove a few small vessels ride lazily at 
anchor. Before you lies the broad Atlantic. Away off on the 
blue water a few sails, here and there, loom up against the horizon, 
but so small that they seem like ocean birds resting on their 
pinions. 

The booming surf, as it breaks in dazzling spray on the pebbly 
shore of Sandy Hook, falls in murmuring cadences on the listening 
ear. The dirge of the southern pines, borne along by the morning 
zephyrs, is low and sad. The sounds of the beating paddles of 
some distant ocean-steamer comes faintly over the waters. 

Here, too, is an ample field for the imagination to range, with 
naught to disturb, save, perchance, the piercing scream of the 
grey gull, or the heavy flap of the loon, as they whirl on in endless 
flight. Pleasantly indeed, though idly, you can pass a sultry 
summer’s day in idle speculations concerning the innumerable 





things of interest around. Every surrounding object induces soft 
and dreamy thought. Whether yon graceful clipper, “ which sits 
the water like a thing of life,” and bears the marks of Atlantic’s 
wrath, comes not from those oriental lands and eastern isles, which 





occupied your mind in years gone by? Whether she bears not 





in her stately hulk rich spices and golden sands brought from 
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The bronzed and weather-beaten sailors lean against the bul- 
warks; to night they expect joy and pleasure, which will recom- 
pense them for many a dull day on the sea, and for many an hour 
of hardship and danger. 

Yonder, too, with her bows toward the ocean, slowly moving 
down the Bay, is a packet of clumsy shape and heavy build. She, 
no doubt, goes to the old world, to those lands you have so long 
and ardently desired to see, as the homes of your ancestors and 
the centre of civilization. There are some, no doubt, on that ship 
who are now eagerly gazing on these hcights, as they gradually 
recede from view. It may be the last they will ever see of that 
land which holds all that is dear to their hearts. For many have 
gone forth, and like them, have gazed on these hills, who have 
found graves among strangers in a foreign land. 

Yon light-houses, which rise in tall white columns from the 
verdant pines on Sandy Hook, at night send their beacon lights 
far and wide over the sea, to tell the long-expectant mariner that 
a haven of rest is near. If they had tongues, they could tell of 
many 2 wild and fearful sight, when old ocean was beating strong 
and high. 

There are many startling legends and old traditions which 
cluster around those time-worn heights. 

In the white sands of the Bay-shore tradition reports that Cap- 
tain Kidd buried his immense treasures; and in past years, oft 
when the moon was riding high in the heavens, dark forms and 
pale faces of men have been seen eagerly searching in the sands 
for the Pirate’s gold. 

On Sandy Hook, opposite to this steep, the bows of the North 
America still protrude from the sands. There many a brave and 
hardy tar has met his fate.. There many a beautiful vessel has 
become a shapeless thing. Beyond this spot, on the outer bar, 
where the white caps are dancing and bursting in clouds of 
glistening spray, was the scene of Halliburton’s last struggle for 
life. It wasona cold stormy wintry night; old Ocean, aroused by 
the warring elements, lifted up its huge billows until they seemed 


to touch the black gloomy arch above. Over this promontory the 
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wind shrieked in a perfect hurricane, for it was the first resistance 
offered to their course since they left the old world some three 
thousand miles away. 

The Raritan Bay, now as calm and placid as a sleeping babe, 
was then a mass of ice in furious commotion. 

The waves of the Atlantic, in ebony mountains crested with 
ghastly white, rolled over the whole extent of Sandy Hook and 
burst against these very hills, with a roar which sounded high 
above the mad ravings and gibberings of the blast. The biting 
hail and the blinding snow foretold death—stark frozen death to 
the unwary. The ship struck on that bar. No power on the 
wide earth could save her. Before the eastern horizon was tinged 
with morning’s light, the fragments of that ship were strewn 
along the coast, the bodies of her crew were down in the fathom- 
less deep, and their souls went up, amidst the howlings of the 
storm and the ragings of the elements, to the judgment-seat of 
God. Halliburton came of a noble house in Scotland, and left 
many friends to weep over his untimely fate. 

Not far from this spot the old oak yet stands upon which the 
patriotic Huddy was executed by traitors to their country, be- 
cause he served that country far too well. 

On the eastern slope, the charred embers of the Sea-view house 
still remain, as silent witnesses of the terrible tragedy there enacted. 

A short distance above, on the beach of the Raritan Bay, be- 
neath a clump of graceful pines, is the grave of an unknown sailor. 
In rescuing his fellow-being from the insatiable deep, he sacrificed 
his own life. That sailor perished in the most noble cause of 
humanity, yet no tomb-stone marks his last resting place; nothing 
but a heap of drifting sands, which the waves of the sea will soon 
efface. When consigned to mother earth, the only requiem sung 
over his grave was the low moanings of those pines, but they, as 
long as the winds of heaven blow, will hymn a sad and mournful 
requiem over the grave in which the noble-hearted mariner sleeps. 

A few miles below, on the Atlantic shore, where the Navesink 
Hills sink into low plains, is the spot where the New Era was cast 
away. She was an emigrant ship from the old world, with many 
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on board who were seeking, in this country, friends, happiness or 
fortune, but instead met a most fearful doom: when just within 
view of the “ promised land,” she struck at midnight—and a most 
cold, bitter night it was. 

The hardy wreckers did all that men could do to save the poor 
wretches, who were so near that their piteous screams, when the 
winds for a moment lulled away, could plainly be heard, even 
above the roar of the breakers. But what could human might 
avail against those huge mountains of water, which every moment 
dashed on the shore with such tremendous force, as to make the 
ground fairly quiver and shake. The wreckers labored well and 
faithfully the long night through, but when morning came the ill- 
fated ship had disappeared, and more than a hundred corpses 
were rolling and tumbling in the boiling surf. They were all 
buried in one wide grave. 

There are also traditions concerning a certain class of wreckers 
who, many years ago, lived along this coast. Men who feared 
neither man nor devil. It is said that they were accustomed to 
place false lights along the shore on dark stormy nights, to lure 
vessels on to destruction. It is said, too, that many ships were 
thus wrecked, and singularly enough, none of the crews were ever 
saved. 


FLEETING AND FAIR. 
Atr—“ Sparkling and bright.” 


FLEETING and fair, as the radiance rare 
Of a maiden’s faultless features, 

Is College life with its golden strife, 
The Elysium here of creatures. 


CHORUS. 
Then troll away, while yet we may, 
And the morn of life is beaming ; 
For a jovial strain dispels dark pain, 
Like the gun through storm-clouds streaming. 





Fleeting and Fair. 


Few are the days, brightly lit by the rays, 
From the sun of youth far darting, 
And short are the years, gaily free from the fears 
That rise in the soul at parting. 
Then troll away, &c. 


’*Mid the temples grand of this loved land, 
That Science crowns with glory, : 
Is Nassau’s name, with deathless fame, 
The child of song and story. 
Then troll away, &c. 


’T is a mimic world, where the lance is hurled 
For the victory in learning, 
Where honor’s sought, and wisdom bought 
By the spirit inly burning. 
Then troll away, &c. 


With silvered hair, in his old arm-chair, 

O’er the grandsire thoughts come stealing, 
Of hours that flew as manhood grew, 

When Nassau’s chimes were pealing. 


Then troll away, &c. 


In prairie homes, where beauty roams— 
O’er Northern plain and mountain, 
Old Nassau claims illustrious names, 
That drank from her pure fountain. 
Then troll away, &c. 


In Southern shades, where dark-eyed maids 
In beauty all are vying, 
Her sons are found with strength girt round 
For fame and glory sighing. 
Then troll away, &c. 


Our cherished friends, whom Fate but lends, 
Must leave these charms surrounding, 
For close behind on every wind, 
The tramp of steps is sounding. 
Then troll away, &c. 


When time strikes down those walls, whose crown 
Her sons have jeweled brightly, 
Unlike our joys that age destroys, 
They ’ll rise again full lightly. 
Then troll away, &c. 
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THE AMERICAN STUDENT. 


Tat and slender, with a slight spice of gaucherie peeping out 
from his fine, black frock, and a large element of deviltry asleep 
under the filmy fire of his eye; cigar in mouth; hands, innocent 
of gloves yet white as a maiden’s, thrust far down in his pockets ; 
a rowdy cap cocked over one ear, pulled down over his brow, and 
feet, encased in little dress boots, planted rather widely apart, the 
American Srupent lounges at the College gate, oblivious of 
lectures, caring “nary a red” for duns; perhaps resolving in his 
mind the future glories of a presidentship, perhaps conning a de- 
claration of love, to be made next Sunday night. 

“ Sui generis,” there is none like him in this world, nor, we 
imagine, in that to come. He may have been “brought up” on 
New England’s hills, oscillating between snowdrifts and huckle- 
berries ; or, perchance, he was “raised” away down in Georgia 
or “‘Alabam, whar niggers ar niggers, an’ that’s a fac’.” The 
Sea-board may own him as a son, and his baby senses been stunned 
by the tumbling surf of the Atlantic, or, in some log-cabin of the 
far West he may have first looked out upon the grassy surges of 
a boundless, wind-swept prairie. But it matters not whence he 
came. Here he stands, the representative of a class, twenty 
thousand strong—the fature rulers of America. 

Well! what is he doing to render himself worthy of his grand 
position? What’s his character? How does he live? 

Up in the fourth story of a lanky, factory-built College edifice 
you will find his abode: a long white-washed room, its walls 
adorned with sundry flashy pictures, confusedly interspersed with 
tobacco-stains, pipes, and decrepit bookcases. (Where are the 
boxing gloves and foils ?) 

A rickety table heaped with text-books and novels, a patent, all 
smoke, no-light-lamp, a Yankee clock, a fine carpet, now discolored 
and worn, three or four gorgeous spittoons, a tumble-down sofa, 
and half-a-dozen rocking chairs, complete its furniture. 

His bed-chamber opens from this apartment.. An iron bedstead, 
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hair mattress, and divers dingy sheets and blankets form his couch; 
a small, very small washstand, with a remarkably minute bowl, 
and a prodigiously large pitcher, a tall French mirror, and a couple 
of big trunks completely fill up this somewhat contracted cell. 
And here the American student lives, lounges, smokes, chews, 
drinks whiskey-punch and gin, reads desperately when necessity 
requires the exertion, and ‘cuts’ and ‘funks’ when ‘hard up,’ 
and in low spirits. Though, in general, he is not afflicted with the 
latter malady, being a philosopher of the Midshipman Easy school, 
and but little given to the blues. As for being “hard up”; he is 
always in that state, and may be seen, at times, cleaning his 
revolver, or whetting a huge Bowie on his boot in a ferocious style, 
as though meditating a “life on the road,” a la “Claude Duval, 
the dashing Highwayman.” 

Not at all select is the American student in that important mat- 
ter—his reading. He istolerably well “posted up” in the elements 
of almost every science. Politics, Theology, Metaphysics or 
Engineering; the latest form of Transcendentalism, or the last 
Novelette in the columns of the Gasser—they’re all one to him. 
Though we must confess that the knowledge he so lavishly dis- 
plays is apt to be rather superficial ; he sometimes balks on a “four 
syllabeller,” or the too rigid investigation of a formula. But he 
is never discouraged by such trifles—not he; and is as confident of 
his ability to manage the affairs of a nation, as he is of his power 
to sew on a shirt-button with a darning needle and bit of twine. 

Our student is gallant to a fault. He worships, adores the fair 
sex, and is so susceptible that every pretty face or neat little ankle 
act on him as a “spark in a powder magazine.” He calculates 
upon falling in love, as regularly as vacation returns, and each 
‘Term’ sees him at the feet of anew divinity. Still he is decidedly 
opposed to marriage—yet awhile—and at times expresses some 
rather queer opinions in reference to the “ peculiar institution.” 

Curious in matters of dress is he. His coats are of the finest 
broad-cloth, though by no means miracles in fitting. [is vests are 
of satin or velvet, if he can afford it ; his pants are of the tightest; 
his boots the smallest. He is reckless in shirts and collars, wearing 
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calico and linen promiscuously, and in cravats he affects the 
distrait style. 

Strangely contrasting with this, he does not appear to care for 
the pleasures of the table, although forever grumbling at his 
“boarding place.” If he owns a weakness, it is for hot mince-pie ; 
if he has a detestation, it is for underdone veal. But, oh heavens, 
how he bolts his food! The national proclivity to telegraphic 
mastication, and consequent dyspepsia, springs, buds, and blossoms 
in student life. And so far from appalling the young man, he 
laughs at it, bets on the rapidity of his deglutition, and snaps his 
fingers in defiance of indigestion. 

Our student, in common with all interesting youths, whose ages 
range from sixteen up to twenty-one, is absolutely surcharged with 
schemes of visionary greatness, with ambitious hopes, rarely des- 
tined to be realized. Yet, ask him what profession he intends 
following, and the answer probably is, “I don’t know; I’m thinking 
of Law,—possibly may take up Medicine,—may be I shall go into 
Business ;” and with this very definite reply he returns to his 
novel or his cards. The upshot of the matter is that our youth 
(after that graduating speech, which closed in such high-falutin 
style, and brought down innumerable bouquets “ amid thunders of 
applause,”) finally becomes the fat, contented father of a family, 
“ unknown to fame ;” or, perchance, sinks to the level of a member 
of Congress. ° 

It is unfortunately true, that the American student is “ consider- 
able of a brag.” (National again.) It’s lucky that he has some- 
thing to “brag of.’ Aren’t we the great, unwhipped Yankee 
nation? Can’t we talk slicker, study harder, learn quicker, trade 
better, work faster and die sooner than the whole universal world ? 
Of course we can! And who has a better right to brag than one 
of our youngsters, just ready to write himself A B? 

If the subject of this sketch has his faults and foibles, (and who 
is free from them ?) he also has his excellences. If a generous, 
manly heart, a pure, undeviating devotion to honor, a kindly sym- 
pathy with all that is weak or suffering in humanity, can claim our 
respect or esteem, he stands entitled to both. He may lack, in 
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some degree, the cheery joviality and good-fellowship of the Eng- 
lish student, and those affectionate impulses which prompt the 
German youth to bind the close knit ties of student brotherhood ; 
still, as has been said, “he is true to his friends, frank to his 
enemies.” And what is more, he is a gentleman at heart, despite 
a few boyish traits which at times become visible in dress, de- 
meanor, or spree. La Bonre. 


= ee 


TRIANGULAR CLUB PAPERS.—No. I. 


In a comfortably, and for college even a luxuriously furnished 
apartment, was assembled once more the Triangular Club. The 
heavy curtains were closely drawn. The hand of the mantle 
clock pointed to three. The lamp upon the table, with its mellow 
shade, shone feebly through the dense smoke of cigars, like the 
moon struggling to burst through a fleecy cloud, and dimly illumin- 
ated the various objects around the room, The beautiful picture 
of Madonna, adored by every college student, might now be mis- 
taken for a representation of a ghost or hobgoblin; the foils and 
boxing-gloves hung upon the walls, might easily have been changed 
by a freak of imagination into beautiful statuettes and well wrought 
vases ; and the other articles of furniture in this uncertain twilight 
assumed equally fantastic and fascinating forms. 

Influenced by the fancy thus created, our thoughts, and conse- 
quently our conversation, followed in a course consonant with the 
time and place. Poetry was the theme. Abraham, who had been 
reading a review upon Shelley that very afternoon, seeing an op- 
portunity to display a seeming profundity, dragged that author 
into the conversation, “ vi et armis.” 

A.—Let the world rail as much as it chooses, I for one admire 
Shelley. Mr. Henry Reed declares that a man pretending to be 
a misanthrope is a contemptible coxcomb; but a man that truly 
is one must be mad in respect to that subject. 
C.—Begging your pardon. Reed savs no such thing. 
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A.—Whether Reed said it or not, I appeal to Sir O. for the 
truth of the assertion. I consider Sir O. better authority than 
Mr. Henry Reed. 

Sir O.—Your quotation is true and correct, but you have mis- 
taken the author. Maginn was the happy medium through which 
the world received that sentiment. 

A.—<According to this rule I opine that the Atheist, too, when 
merely feigning unbelief, is either a fool or a knave; but when he 
really disbelieves he is on that point a person demented. This 
madness, I have substantial proofs, (Ed. Rev.) Shelley was pos- 
sessed with. Then, judging from that rule which is the standard 
by which poets are measured, “ Nullum ingenium magnum sine 
mixtura dementiz,” we may infer that he, possessing this in addi- 
tion to many other requisite qualifications, was a poet of no mean 
order. (A. paused, cast a look of satisfaction at Sir O., and one 
of malignant triumph at C., then sank complacently back into his 












chair.) 

Sir O.—(Who had been sitting with his feet upon the stove, 
described a parabola from his mouth into the fire, and commenced): 
In judging the works of Shelley we must be governed by the 
severest rules of criticism. The “mixtura dementixz,” we have no 
reason to believe, was a point in Shelley’s character. To excuse 
his Atheism on this ground would be to insult his intellect. We 
must rather account for his professed skepticism by his inherent 
obstinacy and waywardness. Nor was Shelley afool. Whether or 
not he be a knave, the only alternative left in the dictum that was 
pronounced a few moments ago, I will not say. That Shelley was 
no madman can be safely affirmed, and it can also be affirmed with 
as much certainty that he was a willful perverter of truth.* The 
seeming madness in his poems is only base falsehood—falsehood 
that does violence to nature, man, and even to God himself. This 
want of truth that is apparent in Shelley’s writings is sufficient to 
condemn his name to be struck from the long list of those who 
have charmed the world for ages with true poetry. The concep- 












* Recantation of Sentiments in Queen Mab. 
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tion of his poems and the manner of developing them, are both 
disagreeable and revolting to human nature. His characters are 
supernatural, overdrawn, and hateful. Although these are some- 
times allowable, yet a too frequent use of them (which frequency 
characterizes Shelley) stamps poetical productions with failure. 
Occasionally a disagreeable subject is allowable in poetry, because 
the beauties of language dissipate in a degree the unfavorable 
opinion we entertain of the real object; but all critics have ex- 
cepted from this rule objects of horror: for no description, they 
say, however lively, can counterbalance the disgust raised at the 
idea created by such objects. Yet not only in the disagreeable 
but much in the horrible does Shelley revel. He prefers such 
scenes to the beauty and sublimity of nature. He even mingles 
them together, making a revolting scene of horror still more re- 
volting by the contrast. 

C.—(Very much excited.) Oh, shame upon you both! that you 
should thus coldly judge of poetry. That one should use two 
premises and a conclusion to prove the existence of beauty, and 
the other should destroy that beauty, as it were by rule and plumb- 
line. No poet can be created by a sophism, nor can his work 
be condemned by mathematical axioms and empty invectives. 
Poetry sprang into existence long before rules; rules were its off- 
spring. Poetry can never be made by rules, nor can it be truly 
tested by them. To judge it by those cold formulas, the applica- 
tion of which is next to impossible, is to bind and hamper its very 
soul. To feel its force is the best criterion of its power. Its in- 
fluence upon the emotional man is the truest index to its worth. 
The writings of Shelley, like his character, posssess both beauties 
and blemishes, and we should not form and advance an opinion 
before we examine each. One beautiful afternoon, a few years ago, 
I stood beside the bay of Naples, just as the calm sunlight of de- 
parting day was casting its last feeble, struggling glare over land 
and water. There I beheld a sight of unparalleled grandeur and 
magnificence. On the one hand, stretching far away to where the 
sun ‘dipped into her placid bosom, was the gold-tinted sea, canopied 
with a sky of cloudless blue; and on the other, fertile fields and 
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luxuriant vineyards fascinated my vision, and the delicate perfume 
of orange groves captivated and enthralled my senses. Yet even 
amid all this beauty and magnificence I beheld Vesuvius rearing 
its scorched and blackened sides, marring and deforming the fairest 
prospect upon the face of the earth. Like this scene (it may be a 
whimsical idea, but so it seems to me) are the works of Shelley. 
As he wanders in his flights of imagination far away into the 
realms of boundless space, you fancy his thoughts resemble a ray 
of light from the distant sun bathing in the ocean of eternity, and 
as you revel in his descriptions, sparkling and vivid, you almost see 
the beauties of nature, which he has so graphically painted—you 
almost inhale its freshness, and perceive its redolence. Still amid 
all this beauty of language and thought rises the black and hideous 
Vesuvius of Atheism, counteracting and destroying some of the 
most brilliant gems. Yet, like the Italian scene, the beauty of the 
whole is only marred and not consumed. You, Sir Oracle, examine 
and criticise but the greater and more dazzling productions of 
Shelley, neither looking upon, nor taking into consideration the 
lesser and more unpretending poems in which he has most shown 
his ability. Should you look at these, you would find that the 
plague-spot of falsehood does not mark his writings without ex- 
ception. There are instances where he has proved no recreant to 
truth. There are scintillations from his pen in which truth, 
grandeur, and elegance of expression, are unsurpassed. In these, 
as I have said before, has been his completest triumph. In the 
longer poems he has failed in the first of the principles, but ever 
retains the others. Like an impetuous general he makes gallant 
charges and wins glorious battles by his impulse alone, but has 
not the stability to succeed in a campaign. Yet his failure in the 
campaign of “Queen Mab,” and others, does not eclipse his 
triumphs in some of his miscellaneous productions. The length of 
the production does not, I conceive, constitute the true poet. Even 
in his longer poems, although in respect to truth they may not be 
compared to those of the religious Klopstock, who sang one con- 
tinual song of praise to God, and whose motto was “fealty to the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful,” yet in respect to beauty and 
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elegance they rival poets of greater fame than he. In the passion 
and fluency of expression his poems are Arabic, in the sublimity 
of conception they are Scandinavian. I will not now attempt to 
point out the error of this unfortunate man; I will only say that 
he sought to correct and supersede, instead of imitating and 
respecting, that which is established astrue. In fine, he attempted 
an impossibility and failed. His temple erected to Error has long 
since fallen in ruins, yet like the heathen temples, which of old 
adorned the Athenian Acropolis, it has left many an ornament 
amid its crumbling walls and prostrate columns to delight and 
instruct the generations yet to come. Although this part of 
Shelley’s works cannot be said to possess all the requisites of true 
poetry, still Charity, the most lovely of the lovely trio, will, I 
hope, ever point out these beauties, and excuse the defects of the 
Goring bard when they are brought forward for discussion or 
criticism. 

C. ceased. A. was thunderstruck. Sir O., amazed and piqued 
that any one should dare assume his right as critic, curled his lip 
in a contemptuous manner, walked to the window and impatiently 
drew aside the curtains. In streamed a broad glare of daylight, 
dimming the rays of the astral lamp, and revealing the pale and 


haggard faces of three weary watchers. 
Atar GuL. 





MAHOMET AND HIS MISSION. 


Ir is our purpose in the following pages to consider a question 
which has excited much controversy among the thinking minds of 
the present day ; and although our views may diverge materially 
from the commen channels of opinion, we trust they will be 
received with that cordiality and respect, which is due to the 
sentiments of one who is convinced himself, though he may not be 
able to convince others. 

The question we design to discuss is this: Was Mahomet the 
unprincipled impostor he is usually represented to be, or was he 
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a self-deceived enthusiast, who sincerely believed that he was ap- 
pointed by God for the regeneration of Arabia? Now we know 
of no safer way of judging of a man’s motives than by his actions 
and private character. Judging by this standard, was there any- 
thing in Mahomet’s private character, or in the means which he 
employed in the fulfillment of his mission, to occasion just grounds 
for impugning the sincerity of his intentions. 

His life may be properly divided into three periods. The first, 
extending from his birth to his declaration of having received an 
inspiration from God, a-period of forty years. The second, includ- 
ing thirteen years of trial and persecution, and closing with his 
flight from Mecca; and the third, embracing ten years of triumph, 
and terminating in his death. 

Of the first twenty-eight years of his life we shall say nothing, 
except that: he was recognized as a man of extraordinary sagacity, 
vehemence and determination; and that even among his own 
countrymen, surcharged as their temperament is with the ideal 
and transcendental, he was regarded as a visionary and enthusiast. 
While a polytheist he was a hundred times more zealous and 
vehement than those about him. As yet, however, there was 
nothing noticed in his character as decidedly abnormal ; no frenzy 
or madness that carried him beyond the common circle of Arabic 
manners and customs ; nothing that might be pronounced absolutely 
heretical or irrational. But during the twelve succeeding years 
he withdrew from the sphere of active life, and devoted himself to 
deep and solitary meditation on the gross idolatry and superstition 
of his native land. He looked with sorrow upon the degrading 
idol-worship of his countrymen ; he conceived a pious horror of the 
dogmatic sadduceeism that had infected the popular mind. In his 
journeyings to Syria he had become intimately acquainted with 
God’s dealings with the Hebrews. He saw that whenever a 
reformation had become necessary, God had sent his prophets to 
perform the work. But was not such a reformation necessary in 
Arabia? Had not his countrymen for a long time been sinking 
deeper and deeper in the slough of idolatry ? Would God always 
despise the descendants of the outcast Ishmael? Such were the 
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questions which were naturally suggested to his ardent imagina- 
tion. Consider the effect of this deep silent meditation, this mid- 
night fasting and prayer, in a dreary cavern on Mount. Hara, upon 
a soul of mighty passions, wrought up and intensified by a con- 
genital malady of body. Is it a psychological impossibility that 
during his trances he should imagine he had received an inspiration 
from God? Is this an anomaly in the history of religious enthu- 
siasm? Did not Loyola, while writhing in the anguish of his mental 
disease, fancy he saw the Virgin Mary, appareled in white, appear 
to hold communion with him? Did not Swedenborg in his religious 
frenzies imagine he held intercourse with angels and disembodied 
spirits? Did not Cromwell, amid his military successes, believe 
himself the chosen instrument of God, to establish a new govern- 
ment and religion? Yet who ever thought of doubting the 
sincerity of these and a thousand other fanatics? Why then fix 
the opprobium upon Mahomet alone? Was there anything in his 
previous character inconsistent with perfect honesty? No: this 
virtue had distinguished him in the eyes of his associates. Did 
any earthly ambition lure him on? Was wealth or power his 
object? He was of the illustrious tribe of Korrish and of the 
most powerful branch of that tribe. He was soon to be exalted to 
the command of the holy city and the Guardianship of the Caaba, 
the highest honors which his nation could confer. Nor was it 
riches. His marriage with the wealthy Cadijah, had made him one 
of the most opulent citizens of Mecca. In this entire absence of 
world-ambition, (we say entire, for he swerved not from his faith 
with the loss of property and friends, and departed not from his 
original simplicity when royal honors and splendor were thrown 
at his feet,) we are compelled to seek some other motive for his 
mission. Nor was this impoverishment and obloquy unforeseen. He 
had before him the lives of the holy prophets, who only through 
great persecution and suffering had accomplished the missions, as- 
signed them. If it was for a heavenly crown that he suffered, he 
could have been animated by no other than an honest and pious 
enthusiasm. If it was for the reformation of the religion and laws 
of Arabia that he meekly endured the most implacable persecution, 
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he deserves the reputation of the strictest probity instead of the 
knavery and fraud usually imputed to him. 

Secondly. He is charged with the grossest sensuality himself, and 
with encouraging it in others, by giving full scope to their passions 
in this world, and insuring a more unlimited indulgence in the 
other. In regard to the first charge, we know of no better way of 
refuting it than by adverting to his private life, both anterior and 
subsequent to his belief in his prophetic mission. Does his life 
afford any plausible reason for such an accusation? By no means. 
From his youth to the age of fifty-three years, the purity of his 
moral character (particularly that of chastity) shone conspicuously 
above the almost unbounded licentiousness of his associates, and 
this too, when no external circumstances compelled him to practice 
such continence, and when the glow and fervor of youthful pas- 
sions would exert, if ever, an influence over his mind. Can we then 
believe that he would become grossly profligate in his old age, 
purely from a licentious spirit, when consistency required the con- 
firmation by example of the chastity he inculcated? And if he 
affirmed he had permission from God to take a greater number of 
wives than he allowed his followers, it was from the same policy 
that induced Napoleon to divorce Josephine. As yet he had no 
successor to the priesthood to which God had appointed him, and 
it was through his desire for an heir that he assumed this preroga- 
tive. No other hypothesis can accord with his previous continence. 
But grant him guilty of the charge, is he the only prophet who 
has sanctioned polygamy? Do those who are most rampant in 
their fulminations forget. Solomon with his thousand wives and 
concubines? and the patriarch Abraham, and the wanderings of 
Hagar the outcast ? Have they no charity for one who, with greater 
incitements from temperament, so feebly imitated their example? 
What wonder then, that in drawing so largely from Hebrew 
institutions in establishing his own, he should also have sanctioned 
that of polygamy, especially when we remember that it had existed 
from the time that Arabia began to be distinguished as a nation. 
The Arab of the seventh century, with his numerous wives, but 
availed himself of the undoubted prerogative of his forefathers. 
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Polygamy, long sanctioned and practiced, had become a national 
institution. As such Mahomet found it. To impose limitations as 
stringent as was consistent with the Arabic temperament, became 
the object of his greatest anxiety. Of the wisdom of his policy, we 
ask no further proof than an unbiased comparison of their domestic 
life, both previous and subsequent to his advent. 

Thirdly. Was Mahomet guilty of premeditated hypocrisy in 
creating a paradise so nicely accommodated to the predominant 
tastes of his followers? That it was sensual is no more than might 
have been expected, since it is an incontrovertible fact that the 
worldly enjoyments, peculiar to nations not far advanced in civiliza- 
tion, enter largely into their ideas of the spiritual world, and the 
degree of their influence depends entirely on the intensity of their 


distinguishing national features. 





“ As lust or vanity inspires, 


The heaven of each is but what each desires.” 


The voluptuous effeminacy of extreme southern nations has 
always exerted a controlling influence in their conceptions of celes- 
tial pleasures, while on the other hand love and a refined sensuality 
did not enter at all into the paradise of the hardy and belligerent 
nations of the north. The joys of the Scandinavian paradise, to 
cite one example, consisted exclusively in the performance of war- 
like achievements and in quaffing, in the banqueting halls of the 
Walhalla, the amber beverage as it flowed from the capacious 
skulls of the enemies they had slain in battle. The Valkirie who 
served up these repasts, were beautiful virgins who tenanted the 
palace of Odin for no other purpose than to serve in the capacity 
of waiters. Love was not counted among the paradisiacal delights 
of that warlike race. 

3ut the Arabic temperament, surcharged as it is with a tendency 
toward the sensual, would naturally affect their ideas of celestial 
enjoyments. The sacred writers were obliged to represent the 
joys of the New Jerusalem by corporeal images, and to describe 
the mansions of the blest as a magnificent city built of gold and 


precious stones. Not that we would compare the celestial joys 
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portrayed in holy writ with the libidinous delights of the Mahom- 
etan paradise; it is only to show by the prevalence of this tendency 
that the spiritual conceptions of Mahomet were sincere, and that 
the paradise he created was the natural but honest production of 
a mind in which sensuality and an excessive enthusiasm were 
dominant. 

Again, it has been the almost prevailing belief in the popular 
mind that his sudden appeal to arms, after his flight to Medina, as 
the instrument in the propagation of his faith, is a sufficient proof 
of his arrant imposture. That previous to this period he had relied 
solely on argument and persuasion to make proselytes, and had 
inculcated the same in the Koran; that up to this time he had been 
distinguished for his meek endurance of the obloquy and persecu- 
tion of his enemies, and that he had with the most praiseworthy 
fortitude borne the loss of his own fortunes and the impoverish- 
ment and exile of his family and friends. This sudden change in 
his policy from meekness and forbearance to violence and retalia- 
tion, is to many an inconsistency too great to be reconciled with 
honesty and sincerity of purpose. However, let us candidly weigh 
the evidence. 

Having been driven from his native city, with a few followers he 
directed his steps to Medina, with the design of there building an 
humble mosque, and living in peace and retirement the religion he 
professed. Unexpectedly to him he was welcomed with joy and 
enthusiasm. Fugitives came flocking to him from Mecca, and fol- 
lowers from the tribes of the desert. These proselytes, as distin- 
guished from the others, were belligerent in spirit, practiced in the 
use of arms, and fond of that predatory warfare so characteristic of 
the nomadic bands of Arabia. Their zeal for the new religion 
partook of their indigenous spirit. They panted for glory and 
conquest under the standards of Islam. Mahomet caught the 
warlike enthusiasm of his followers. He easily, but honestly, we 
believe, persuaded himself that this power was suddenly placed in 
his hands as the means of accomplishing this great object, and that 
God called upon him to use it. Is there anything inconsistent in 


his assumption of the power thus adventitiously thrown within 
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his reach? Did he not act as any other enthusiast would? Is it 
not in the very nature of religious enthusiasm to regard any un- 
looked for accession of power as the gift of heaven, especially when 
it is the only means left for carrying out what it considers as the 
divine purpose? Thus far the mission with which he believed he 
was intrusted had met only with disappointment and failure, his 
teachings had been spurned, his truths rejected, and his life eagerly 
sought by his enemies. We defy a single example to be produced, 
in the whole history of enthusiasm, in which the assumption of 
carnal weapons under such circumstances would not have been 
regarded as receiving the sanction of the Most High. Mahomet 
saw that with but one single exception, (that of Christianity,) 
Jehovah had prepared the way by the sword when all other means 
had failed. 

It is one of the strangest anomalies in literature that of all the 
fanatics who have marched to glory and conquest under the 
standards of religion, Mahomet alone is stigmatized as an infamous 
impostor. Millions, under the guidance of enthusiasts, may pre- 
cipitate themselves upon Asia and shed seas of blood, to rescue the 
holy sepulchre from imaginary insults. Yet those who provoked 
this frenzy for temporal gains are not considered as impostors, and 
perhaps they were not. Cromwell could call upon the name of 
God while advancing to the slaughter of his countrymen; could 
hurl the British king from his throne and sentence him to an igno- 
minious death, and could believe all the while that he was doing 
God’s service. Yet who would presume to accuse him of imposing 
upon his soldiers? Why then Mahomet? Was there anything more 
criminal in his taking up arms than in the instances we have men- 
tioned? We think not. Look at the mild use he made of his 
victories. His military success awakened no ostentation or vain 
glory as they would have done had he been animated by worldly 
ambition. When he had reached the very pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur, when the treasures of Arabia were thrown at his feet, he 
preserved the same austerity of manners as during the period of 
his greatest adversity. Is this the conduct of one who is practicing 
a systematic course of imposture? For what? For earthly distine- 
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tion? His actions belie the supposition. Was it for the regenera- 

tion of Arabia that he toiled and suffered? His every act from 

the beginning to the end of his prophetic career was performed - 
for that object and for that alone. 

We might portray the death-bed scene of the expiring prophet, 
we might catch the feeble accents as they issued from his pallid 
lips, fervently breathing the name of the God he had served, and 
his hope of an abode in the mansions of the blest, but we must 
rest contented with this imperfect discussion of the leading fea- 
tures of Mahomet’s character and mission. 

THETA. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 


“’T is of a fine old English gentleman, 
Who had an old estate.” Old Song. 


Ir has been with truth remarked that the great and prominent 
merit of the Spectator is its justness of thought. Its writers, from 
their familiar acquaintance with human nature and human life, seem 
to have been eminently qualified for their self-imposed task. The 
plan of the Spectator is both original and finely conceived, possess- 
ing at once all the charm of romance, combined with all the truth- 
fulness of history. The ridicule and satire were alike prompted 
by an honorable desire to correct the follies of the age, chastise 
the abuses which had crept into society, and amend the degeneracy 
into which morals had fallen by raising them to the standard of 
truth, justice, and propriety. 

At that time (the reign of Queen Anne,) party spirit had almost 
blazed into faction. Every thing was sacrificed to party. ‘ Men 
not measures,” not “ méasures not men,” was the cry. Even the 
softer sex so transcended their high dignity and proper sphere, as 


to wear distinguishing party badges. This is elegantly satirized 
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and ridiculed. Extravagance of dress, in short every thing from 
the character of St. Paul and Vision of Mirza to the commonest 
occurrence of daily life is compassed by the genius of this author. 
The variety of the subjects, too, surprises us, As in some panoramic 
view the scene is one, but is represented to the spectator in 
different points of view, so in the Spectator the scene is human life 
and manners, but presented to us in a thousand varieties of ways. 
“ Such events,” says Macaulay, “can hardly be said to form a plot, 
yet they are related with such truth, such grace, such wit, such 
humor, such pathos, such knowledge of the human heart, such 
knowledge of the ways of the world, they charm us on the hun- 
dreth perusal.” 

But, again, the Spectator is valuable for the life-like exactness 
and correctness with which the characters are delineated. Sir 
Roger de Coverly, the type of the fine old English gentleman ; 
Will Honeycomb, the gallant ; Sir Andrew Freeport, the merchant 
who entertained the club with his learned disquisitions on trade ; 
Will Wimble, the sportsman; are all characters perfect in their 
kind, and known as universally as the English language. A 
character is perfect in proportion as it is honest, truthful, and con- 
sistent. Such, it must be granted, was the character of Sir Roger 
de Coverly, one of the most faithful and best sustained characters 
in the Spectator. He is introduced to us at that time of life when 
the follies of youth have been checked and tempered by the weight 
of years, and before the frailties and infirmities of age soured his 
temper and wasted his health. His natural disposition, which is 
one of the most kind and cheerful, makes him loved rather than 
respected. His conversation is so dignified by practical wisdom 
and sense, and at the same time so much cheerful simplicity, that 
he is an agreeable companion to all. Thus, at the outset, the 
writer shows great art in gaining praise for his character, by showing 
him to possess the qualities which excite our admiration, and as we 
progress, the interest increases, so that when the good old knight 
dies we feel like we had lost a friend. We seem to see him before 
us all the time, so vividly is he drawn, so consistent to that idea 
expressed in the following couplet: 











Sir Roger De Coverly. [ Apri. 


“'T is of a fine old English gentleman, who had an old estate, 






He kept a brave old mansion at a bountiful old rate, 





With a good old porter to relieve the old poor at his gate, 






Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time.” 










But the country is the proper sphere for the fine old English 


gentleman to show his true geniality of temper and goodness of 







heart. 
At the time this was written the dishonesty and worthlessness 





of servants was proverbial almost. This is made the subject of 






several speculations. One of the chief aims in bringing Sir Roger 






into the country seems to have been to show how much the honesty 






and value of the servant is affected by the disposition of the 




























master. He is represented as kind and lenient to them while he 
kept them at a respectful distance. 
Pride of descent is the hook upon which some of the nobility 


hang their claims to be considered such, and although this did not 








make up the bulk of his nobility, for he was one of nature’s noble- 
men, yet the symmetry and general completeness of the character 
would be marred without a long line of ancestors. Accordingly 
he takes the Spectator into his gallery, where are arranged the 
pictures of his “ ancient descent upon which he sets no little value.” 
He describes to him each in their order with a pardonable pride. 
Among the most renowned was one, two generations removed 
from Sir Roger, celebrated for his extreme politeness, and for 
being the first that ever made love by squeezing the hand; 
(a strategem, by the way, which has been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation with much approval of universal application, 
and is now, we understand, employed to give token of the kindling 
of that flame which is by no means out of fashion at the present 
day.) But the pride of the house was Sir Humphrey de Coverly, 
who was distinguished for innocence of life, and great ability. He 
was a brave man, and narrowly escaped being killed in the civil 
wars; for (said he,) he was sent out of the field upon a private 
message the day before the battle of Worcester. The character 
thus given to these ancestors is a very pleasant satire upon the 


great value that the nobility set upon illustrious descent ; often as 
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different from that true nobility which is bestowed by our own 
true virtue and honor, as the caterpillar in the chrysalis state 
differs from the perfect insect in the beautiful butterfly. For, 

“ Who’er amidst the sons 

Of reason, valor, liberty, and virtue, 

Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 

Of nature’s own creating.” 

But the master-stroke of the artist, as well as the most amusing 
part of Sir Roger’s life, we think, is his courtship, which ended 
rather disastrously for him. We shall pass over this with the 
single remark that he was victimized, like many of his sex before 
him and since. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Whig and Tory was the cry. There 
were no neutrals. Politics was a mania which infected every one, 
except that “odd unaccountable fellow,” the Spectator, who, as he 
tells us, “distinguished himself by a most profound silence.” The 





old knight was a Tory, and, as is usual in politics, was always 
careful to inquire how this or that inn-keeper voted at the last 
election, and his criterion of an honest man was a Tory. By which 
means it fell out that Sir Roger’s honest men usually kept the 
poorest fare; so that this extreme partisan spirit often betrayed 
him and his friends into hard beds and bad cheer. 

Sir Roger dies a bachelor, beloved by all who know him. It 
has been raised as an objection to this character that he did not 
screw his courage to the sticking point, and marry that “ perverse 
beautiful widow,” since she was not wholly adverse to him, and 
had even shown proofs of regard. True it is, such a conclusion 
would have added interest to the character and a good degree of 
romance, but, we think, consistency demanded that he should end 
his days as he did. How it should be, we do not pretend to say, 
but think with Sir Roger, when on one occasion called upon for 
his decision, “that much might be said on both sides.” Thus closes 
the life of Sir Roger de Coverly, a character which every one must 
love to contemplate, and who only committed one inconsistency 
in his life, and whose misfortune was that he loved “not wisely but 


too well.” Ww. 
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REVERIES OF A SENIOR. 


By hook and by crook, 

Yet mostly by hook,— 

Though crooked enough are the means they employ ; 
Friends now have taken my very last book ; 


Borrowed for study, or bought to enjoy. 


What a grand way it is, 

Who will not say it is?— 

When a friend leaves you, to get all you can; 
Anything nice, that his room can supply, 


Take it of course, to remember him by. 


Oh, ’t is a passion, 

Now turned to a fashion; 

And every one, taking, cries perfectly fair! 
They ’re like an umbrella, that any one loans, 


Every one borrows, but nobody owns. 


From hat, to my boots down, 





Slippers, and dressing-gown, 


Pipes and tobacco, and pictures, and purse— 


He ‘ll never want, and it’s only a loan: 


‘Get all you can! 


he ’s soon to be gone.” 


What a wide range it is! 
low very strange it is! 
Such bright conclusions were never in print: 


ete 


\ new way to reason; with Zerm incom 


An illicit process exceedingly neat. 


Let who will reprove it 

Pshaw! we are above it. 

Let every one rush for the “ A number I,”— 
> , 


temember the say ing of Aaron to:Moses,— 


‘We don’t really need ’em, let ’s cut off our noses.’ 


If. 


Slowly fades the deepening twilight, 
From the shadows on the floor; 
| Yet those shadows still are dancing 


Round my open chamber door: 
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From the firelight—merry firelight— 
From the twining figures fair, 

From the red coals glowing brightly 
Through the half-lit stilly air, 

Strangely play those shapes unearthly, 
Flying yet again to meet, 

Silently they crowd together, 
And my heart forgets to beat. 

Whisp’ring lo! they seem to be; 
Whisp’ring with a voiceless breath, 

While no echo breaks the stillness, 
Solemn as the hush of death. 

Now they vanish,—slowly, slowly 
Fades each figure from the floor, 

One by one they seek the firelight, 
Leave my open chamber door. 

Gone! ah no! I see them peering, 
Leering at me from the flame, 

Stretching out their shadowy fingers, 
Calling, calling me by name; 

Yet I try to laugh at fearing— 
Laugh at all the forms I see, 

Though a shudder, chilling shudder, 
Creeps all coldly over me. 

Hark! and yet ’t was but the creaking 
Of the door’s incessant swing; 

’T was the wind, so restless sweeping 
Where the ivy’s tendrils cling: 

’T was the night-bird, or a footstep 
Of some wanderer passing by, 

And I'll sit and seek forgetting 
Till those haunting shadows fly. 

Yet, but once again returning, 
Will my gaze the firelight seek ; 

For I see them beckoning to me, 
Laughing at my terror weak— 

Mocking at my causeless shudder 
While they point far, far away. 

Lo! the veil of nature vanished, 
Shows a million forms at play; 

Dim at first, their gliding motion, 
Indistinct, and half defined, 

Only seem the flash of fancy, 
On the mirror of the mind. 

Now they come, expanded clearly, 

Life-like, passionate and warm, 
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And I see familiar faces, 
Though they’re changed in look and form. 
Lo! a vista, far extended 
Strewn with dewy wreaths of flowers, 
Changing here and there in radiance, 
Landmarks for the coming hours. 
There, a spot where love may worship, 
Here, may fond ambition burn: 
And a voice cries “ Enter!” to me, 
“Enter! but there’s no return. 
See those faces full of hatred,— 
And their hatred waits for you: 
See those tears that fall beside them, 
Tears of kind friends, warm and true, 
Thorns and roses on thy pathway ; 
Bitter streams for thee to cross; 
Joys won only by thy sorrow, 
Hope and gain, despair and loss. 
Many a grove with branches bending, 
Shows where toil may oft retire, 
Here, life bound in maddest pleasure, 
There, upon its grave expire. 
This the future! nerve thy spirit! 
Clasp thy helmet to thy brow, 
Take thy shield, and God go with thee! 
Long farewell! we leave thee now! ” 
Lo! they ’re vanished, and I feel it,} 
Vanished to return no more, 
Never! never! will those figures 
Seek again my chamber door. 
Now the bright coals are extinguished, 
Faded are the wreaths of blue, 
And the life-like loving creatures, 
Filed forever from my view. 





William Roscoe. 


ON THE RHINE’S RETURNING INTO GERMANY FROM FRANCE. 


Ou, sweet flows thy current by town and by tower, 
The green sunny vale and the dark linden bower; 
Thy waves as they dimple, smile back on the plain, 
And Rhine! ancient river! thou rt German again. 


The roses are sweeter, the air is more free, 

More blithe is the song of the bird on the tree; 
The yoke of the mighty is broken in twain, 

And Rhine! dearest river! thou ’rt German again. 


The land is at peace and breaks forth into song, 


The hills in their echoes the cadence prolong, 
The sons of the forest take up the glad strain, 


7” 


“Our Rhine, our own river, is German again! 
Thy daughters, sweetest river! thy daughters so fair, 
With their eyes of dark azure and soft sunny hair, 
Repeat ’mid their dances at eve on the plain, 

“ Our Rhine, our own river, is German again.” 


WILLAM ROSCOE. 
° 


Tuat the circumstances and scenery which surround a person 
in youth, exercise a predominant influence in the formation of his 
habits and tastes, will, we think, be controverted by no one. So 
numerous are the examples that can be cited in favor of this asser- 
tion, that they will easily bear down all opposition. Who will doubt 
that the musings of Will Shakspeare, whilst wandering along the 
grassy banks and shady nooks of the Avon, produced in a great 
measure an inclination to give scope to his imagination, which 
soared so high in after years, in the regions of fancy; who will 
assert that the warbling of feathered songsters, the gentle ripple 
of the smoothly gliding stream exercised no influence on him? 
The hardy ruggedness of mountain scenery and the glorious splen- 
dor of lakes, such as Scotland alone possesses, undoubtedly led the 
simple, yet elegant imaginations of Scott and Burns into that train 
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of ideas which they have left, traced so vividly on the minds of 
their readers. Irving, our great American writer, par excellence, 
himself acknowledges that his earliest recollections of the noble 
Hudson produced an impression on his youthful mind never effaced 
amid the cares and activity of the world. What better authorities 
can we ask, than such eminent men as these. We believe that 
circumstances similar to these produced the same effect on Roscoe. 
Born on the banks of the Mersey, it was early his delight to 
saunter along its shady shores and pebbly strand, thinking on the 
past, and building castles in the air, in the far distant future, peo- 
pling them with fairy-like creatures of his own formation. Thus 
it was he passed quietly the early years of his existence, devoting 
himself alternately to gardening and printing, till he was finally 
articled to an attorney, giving no promise of that genius which was 
to bear such abundant fruit in after years. Although his parents 
were of a comparatively humble station in life, no false pride ever 
induced him to ignore their honest poverty. When in after years 
having attained his highest eminence, he was applied to by Sir Isaac 
Herd, Garter Principal King at Arms, for his pedigree, he answer- 
ed that he had none, that his was one of those innumerable families 
swept into the fathomless ocean of oblivion every generation. 
Entertaining an earnest love for poetry, he took every opportu- 
nity of cherishing it in his hours of ‘ease. While still young, in 
company with two of his friends, he undertook the study of the 
Italian language — little did he or they imagine, that on it all his 
future eminence was to be founded! As he devoted himself assid- 
uously to it, and as his knowledge of it increased, he became 
more and more charmed, not only with the elegant structure and 
beauty of the language, but also with the reputations of the many 
writers and statesmen whose name and fame was fast flitting away 
before the remorseless hand of time, and borne quickly before the 
scathing blast, sweeping over the bitter waters of Lethe. For 


Roscoe was it reserved, to perpetuate the name of Lorenzo di’ 
Medici—a man of a different country, and separated from him by 
that impassable abyss— centuries. Not only, however, were his 


countrymen to hear of him as a historian, but also as a statesman, 
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for he was destined to play a somewhat conspicuous part in those 
troublous times. The parties into which the nation was then 
divided, were in confusion. The ministerial, or war party, was 
loudly clamoring for war with France, whether just, expedient, or 
even necessary. Whilst the opposition, peace, or reform party, 
(for it was known by all these names,) as loudly called for peace, 
equally regardless of the nation’s interest or honor. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land was heard the strife of the two 
contending parties. The keen, wonderful eloquence of Burke, 
that had been heard earnestly pleading the cause of the American 
colonies, and still later the sufferings of the oppressed natives of 
India, was now, to the surprise of friends and foes, heard thunder- 
ing denunciations at the heads of the French conspirators, and 
seen striving with mighty strength to extinguish the faint spark 
of liberty, glimmering feebly in France. Roscoe, hating intensely 
tyranny in every type and form, early espoused the cause of 
French liberty, and vigorously exercised his pen in favor of peace. 
Ere, however, these things had come to pass, the question of the 
“ Abolition of the Slave Trade” had been mooted, and Liverpool, 
the centre of the traffic, strove earnestly for its continuance. Ros- 
coe, well known as his sentiments were, was at this time elected 
to represent that borough in Parliament, and his voice was early 
raised in the House of Commons against its continuance, laboring 
earnestly with Wilberforce and Whithead for that purpose. 
That it was not raised in vain, the records of that body testify. 
Popular‘as he had been before this, his course was regarded with 
marked disapprobation by many of his constituents. Popularity 
is too ephemeral a substance to remain for ever clinging to a 
person’s character ; it does and must vanish, and vanishing, 
“ like the baseless fabric of a vision, faded, 


Leaves not a rack behind.” 


More especially is this the case with persons occupying an exalted 
public position, elevating them as it does above the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. Short as was his Parliamentary career, the antag- 


onistic position which he had assumed in regard to the people of 
Liverpool, soon reduced his popularity to a shifting shadow, and 
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their disapprobation now, was even greater than their former 
commendations. But as every outburst of public feeling must 
have an equivalent reaction, but a short time elapsed ere he was 
properly appreciated. When Parliament was dissolved, he re- 
turned to his native place, convinced that he had acted rightly, 
and therefore regardless of the attacks made on him by his public 
enemies. He never again returned to public life, although still 
taking a deep interest in national affairs, intimately interwoven as 
they were in Continental questions of deep and lasting importance, 
his pen bravely battled in behalf of French Liberty. 

It has ever been our opinion that Roscoe and his friends mis- 
conceived his talents; when imagining that he was eminently fitted 
for participation in affairs of State, they overrated his influence. 
The same time devoted to literary productions would have given 
him a far more solid reputation. 

It was, however, as the Historian of Lorenzo di’ Medici that 
his name was to be made eminent. He was to embalm the name 
of Lorenzo alike as an author and a statesman— 


“ What solemn strains from Arno’s vales 
Breathe rapture, wafted on the Tuscan gales. 
Lorenzo rears again his awful head, 

And feels his ancient glories round him spread, 
The Muses starting from their trance, revive, 
And at their Roscoe’s bidding, wake and live.” 


Spending years in the prosecution of his labor, searching manu- 
scripts and seeking authorities, he strove to do his subject justice. 
That he did it was proved by the immense popularity of the work, 
translated as it was into German, French, and Italian. It was a 


noble sight to see a foreigner perpetuating in a foreign language, 
the character of this eminent Italian. He possessed those qualities 
which are essential to the success of a historian, patience, an im- 
partial judgment, and a quick discernment of truth, even when 
mixed with falsehood. It must also be remembered, that whilst 
engaged in his literary labors, he never neglected for one moment 
the duties of his profession, disliking it as he did. Whilst carrying 
on an extensive correspondence, not only in England, but also in 
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America, and even India, he performed faithfully the work of an 
attorney ; and even when he retired from that business and became 
a banker, he mingled these two professions, seemingly opposed. 
But the hardest blow, we imagine, must have been, when after 
having spent years in collecting a library filled with the rarest and 
choicest books, he failed, and found himself obliged to dispose of 


the whole. 
“As one who destined from his friends to part, 


Regrets his loss, yet hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse, and enjoy their smile, 
And temper as he may, affliction’s dart.” 
Heavy as it was, however, he bore it with the greatest equanimity 
of temper. In reviewing the predominant traits of his character, 
it instinctively strikes us in what a wonderful manner they were 
balanced, no one of them occupying an undue proportion. His 
mind was not of that brilliant stamp, which like Burke’s, charmed 
while it at the same time convinced, but was assimilated in a great 
degree to such minds as Irving’s, although possessed of far greater 
logical powers. He ranked high as a botanist, being the first that 
ever classified in an intelligent manner the mosses of England. 
First in the performance of every domestic duty, he never flagged 
for one moment in the performance of his literary labors. His 
memory is sweetly cherished by his country, while hundreds 
“crowd round his tomb, 

And pilgrims come from lands where they have known 

The name of him, who now is but a name, 

And wasting homage o’er the sullen stone, 

Spread his, by him unheard, unheeded fame.” 

In after years should we ever visit the land of our fathers, 
“before we reach the sacred precincts of Westminster, or stroll 
along the green banks of the Avon, we shall linger with respectful 
and moving interest beside the monument to the memory of 
William Roscoe, in the churchyard of Liverpool,” and add our 
mite to the praise of him who was a Poet, Historian, Botanist, 
and Statesman. Boyer. 
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Oxce more with its accustomed regularity (?) the “Lit.” makes its 
appearance, and it is with no heavy heart that we announce the the fact. 
The question “when is the Lit. coming out?” has been put so often, 
oppressing us with dreadful echo, till we have felt like requesting the 
inquirers to take their departure for the “everlasting abodes of the re- 
verberating echoes of heaven’s artillery.” Even our “sanctum sanctorum” 
has not been free; for in walks a subscriber who has not paid, and does 
not intend doing so, takes a seat in our easy chair, (nice one it is; we 
appeal to our friend the “ Colonel” for a confirmation of the fact,) and 
coolly asks, ‘“‘when wit the “Mag.” be out? We are thunderstruck— 
such impudence amazes us, and turning around with a very serious expres- 
sion of countenance, answer with great force and point, “‘ When the sub- 
scription money is paid?” To which he carelessly answers, “ Ah, yes! so 
I heard, that the fellows do not pay up well, that’s a pity.” That last 
remark entirely “removes the antiquated linen off the shrubbery,” and we 
are mute, 

As the time draws near for the departure of the Seniors, they feel the 
necessity of leaving some memento of their former greatness behind them. 
Thoroughly impressed with this idea, they have employed a “ potographer ” 
to depict their lineaments,—a task which he has fulfilled with mutual satis- 
faction, both to himself and the Class. Lacy did a poor business for several 
weeks previous in the way of shaving. 

The Library building, that place which has been the bugbear of the 
whole College, in consequence of its unsightly, half finished state, is at last 
to be completed. Report says, that a gentleman in Newark has generously 
offered to bear the entire expense. “‘ 7'hose boards” which our friend, the ~ 
November Editor, noticed as having been removed from a “ perpendicular 
to a horizontal ” position, have been removed entirely, and the “‘ Paddies ” 
display unwonted activity, and are fast progressing on the interior. 

A little while and another Class takes its departure from “ Old Nassau,” 
and we must separate from those whom we have learned to love. And as 
we sit musing in the slowly fading twilight, a sad melancholy steals over 
us, thinking on the pleasures of the past; but our spirits are again raised 
with the pleasant thought, that we are about to meet those whom we have 
not seen for years. And as our hearts warm, we seem already to feel the 
loving embrace of a dear mother, to hear the “‘ God bless” you of a venerat- 
ed father, struggling with his feelings for utterance, and to receive the pure 
kiss of a sister who has long and impatiently watched our coming; and we 
feel that such “ welcomes home,” are worth all the sorrow of our long 
separation. 
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The “Song Book” promised us for so long a time will, we are told by 
the Editor, be issued before the departure of the Seniors. Judging from 
what we have seen of it, it will be an universal favorite. The “old can- 
non” around which we have so often rallied when sounded the “ hoarse 
note of war,” is duly celebrated in its pages. 

Our colleague, the Editor of the Fesruary number, wishing to produce 
the impression that mz was remarkably punctual, dated Ais number one 
month a-head, thereby destroying the uniformity of the series. “ O tem- 
pora, O Morris!” as one of Thackeray’s characters classically expresses it. 

We have received an anonymous contribution, entitled, ‘‘ Ambition ”— 
blank verse, which does the author credit, and we are sorry that we are so 
limited that we cannot insert it, original as it is in thought, expression and 
style. 

The Gymnasium, which has so long been an “airy nothing,” has at last 
taken to itself a “form and substance,” peculiarly its own, and future 
classes will be hereafter graduates not only in the language, but also in the 
athletic exercises of the ancient Greeks, and become no mean competitors 
for the prizes of the recently revived Olympian games. 

The Chess match, which has so long been on the “ tapis” between the 
Senior and Junior Classes, has at last resulted in favor of the former—at 
least so we have heard—the latter having withdrawn. 

The opinion held by one of our Colleagues in regard to the employment 
of those undergoing Purgatorial purification, is by no means flattering to 
the Editorial corps generally, or pleasant tc those unfortunate souls partic- 
ularly. He advances the idea—original at the least—that they are all 
employed in publishing magazines, and collecting money from dilatory 
subscribers, which monopolizes all their time. If such is the case their 
situation is even worse than we had thought, as we find from experience 
that it is a most disagreeable duty. We hope sincerely that we have 
served our apprenticeship at it. 

We owe no apology for the smallness of our Magazine, if the subscribers 
do not choose to pay the piper, they cannot expect to hear the music. We 
have piped and you have not paid. 

The Poem and Oration of the Senior Class will be delivered in the Col- 
lege Chapel on the 16th of May next. The Orator is James W. Resgsg, 
of Md., and the Poet Epcar Hotpen, of Newark, N. J. 

The Committee of Arrangements are Tnomas J. McKaic, Jr., Md.; 
Freperick Stump, Md.; Sussex D. Davis, Del. 

Hoping that the Subscribers to the Magazine will grant us their indul- 
gence, and that future editors will experience less difficulty, we remain the 
Epiror. 
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We havé received as exchanges: The Ichnolite, Yale Literary Magazine, 
United States Journal, Erskine Collegiate Recorder, The Printer, Literary 
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